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A Battle of Ballots—The Saar Plebiscite 


On January 13, 1935, the people of the Saar Basin 
are to hold an important election. They are to vote by 
popular ballot whether the Saar shall be a part of Ger- 
many or a part of France, or whether, as at present, the 
present regime shall be continued under which the Saar 
is ruled by the League of Nations through the instru- 
mentality of a Governing Commission. 

Votes, not guns, will decide this momentous issue. 
Here is something comparatively new in international 
relations. Heretofore disputes regarding territory have 
in most instances occasioned resort to arms. In the Saar, 
next January, the question of the territorial status of 
some 800,000 people is to be decided by a great popular 
referendum. 


Wuat Is THE SAAR? 


The Saar Basin is an industrial area of 738 square 
miles, with a population, almost wholly German, of slight- 
ly more than 800,000. Of this population, 73 per cent 
are Roman Catholic, and 26 per cent are Protestant. 
The Saar touches the northeastern boundary of France 
at Alsace and Lorraine. It contains one of the richest 
coal beds on the continent. In 1913 it was estimated that 
the Saar contained 17,000,000,000 tons of coal, more 
than the total supply of France. Saar coal and Lorraine 
ore contributed mightily to the industrial prosperity of 
pre-war Germany. The steel towers of the coal mines 
of the Saar are a familiar sight to the traveller and 
around these mines are clustered innumerable villages 
and in these villages there reside more than half of the 
total population. The capital of the Saar is Saarbriicken, 
a city of 132,000, situated on both banks of the Saar 
river, 

THE SAAR AT THE CLOSE OF THE WorLD WAR 


At the close of the War, French statesmen looked upon 
the Saar with longing eyes. Clemenceau advocated the 
unconditional annexation of the whole area. President 
Wilson steadfastly opposed Clemenceau’s desire in this 
respect. Four months before the signing of the Armistice 
the American President had stood for “the settlement of 
every question, whether of territory or sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement or of political relationship, upon 
the basis of full acceptance by the people concerned, and 
not of the material interest or advantage of any other 
nation or people.” 

But the French needed coal. The Saar had the coal. 
What could be simpler than for the French to take the 
Saar and thereby secure the coal? As the debate at the 
Paris Peace Conference continued it became apparent 


that France would have to give up its plans for the 
znnexation of this rich industrial area. President Wil- 
son, supported by Mr. Lloyd George, persistently re- 
fused to accede to the French demand for outright 
annexation. France, in turn, proposed a scheme of de- 
ferred annexation, under the terms of which France 
would be accorded permanent ownership of the rich Saar 
mines and the establishment of a special economic and 
political regime for the whole area. This proposal was 
turned down by the American and British delegations. 
A compromise was then agreed to. 


By the terms of this compromise France relinquished 
her demands for the political sovereignty of the Saar 
and received in turn, ownership of the coal mines. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, this 
was done “as compensation for the destruction of the 
coal mines in the north of France and as part payment 
towards the total reparation due from Germany for the 
damage resulting from the war.” Germany ceded to 
France “in full and absolute possession, with exclusive 
rights of exploitation,” the Saar coal mines. Germany 
also renounced “in favor of the League of Nations, 
in the capacity of trustee, the government of the ter- 
ritory.” This arrangement regarding the government of 
the Saar was to continue for fifteen years, during which 
time the Saar was to be a part of the French customs area 
and subject to French customs legislation, and at the end 
of which time a vote would be taken by the people of the 
Saar for the purpose of determining their future politi- 
cal status—reunion with Germany, union with France, 
or continued administration of the territory under the 
League of Nations. The franchise, according to the Saar 
provisions of the treaty is to be exercised by “all per- 
sons without distinction of sex, more than twenty years 
old at the date of voting, resident in the territory at 
the date of the signature of the present treaty,” (January 
10, 1920). It was provided that, in the event of a popu- 
lar vote favoring permanent union with Germany, the 
latter was to repurchase the mines at a price fixed by a 
commission consisting of a Frenchman, a German and 
a representative of the League of Nations. Payment is 
to be made in gold. 


Tue SAAR Basin ComMMISSION 


The Council of the League of Nations, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, appointed, 
in 1920, the Governing Commission of the Saar Basin. 
The Commission was to consist of five members, a 
Frenchman, a Saarlander, and three citizens of three 
countries other than France or Germany. The three 
discretionary appointments were filled with nationals of 
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Belgium, Denmark and Canada. The Commission en- 
tered upon its duties on February 25, 1920. 

The authors of the Versailles Treaty had intended 
that the government of the Saar should be without inter- 
ference from either France or Germany. The Governing 
Commission was expected to administer the affairs im- 
partially and without regard to any outside influences 
whatever. It is held by many that the Governing Com- 
mission failed in this respect to live up to its obligations. 
Professor F. Lee Benns, of Indiana University, in his 
“Europe Since 1914,” says of the Governing Commission 
and its early administration: “The Belgian representa- 
tive was sympathetic with France; the Dane had lived 
twenty years in Paris and had become French in his 
general outlook. The French representative, M. Rault, 
was made President of the Commission, and when the 
Saar representative perceived that the Commission was 
edopting a pro-French policy he resigned in protest. His 
successor cooperated with the French group. In con- 
sequence, the Commission during the first few years was 
largely the instrument of French policy.” In 1926 M. 
Rault was forced out as President of the Commission, 
since which time there has been less criticism regarding 
the alleged pro-French policies in the Saar. 

Professor Benns points out that the Commission, con- 
trary to the desire of the Saarlanders, retained in the 
Saar a French armed force of 5,000. French currency 
was adopted as the sole legal tender. The peace treaty 
provided that French schools should be established for 
the children of French people residing in the Saar. It 
is known, however, that various forms of coercion, eco- 
nomic and political, were used to persuade German chil- 
dren to enroll in French schools. The pro-French policies 
of the Commission became so distasteful to the inhabitants 
of the Saar and protests to the League became so numer- 
ous that the League Council, in 1923, reorganized the 
Commission. The conciliatory policies of Briand and the 
admission of Germany into the League tended, for a time, 
to produce a happier state of affairs in the Saar. In 1926 
the French armed force was replaced by a railway de- 
fense force of 800 men and the “Saar garrison’ was 
eliminated by a decision of the Council March 12, 1927. 

During the past fifteen years the Saar, by comparison 
with Germany as a whole, has enjoyed a_ substantial 
measure of prosperity. The country is without debt. 
Its budget is balanced, its railroads are running at a 
profit. Roads have been built and there has been a gen- 
eral improvement in the physical equipment of schools 
and hospitals. There is no army in the strict sense, 
which accounts, in part, for the fact that the government 
is operating in the black. Moreover, the Saar has en- 
joved free trade relations with Germany as well as with 
France. Taxes, it is said, are lower in the Saar than in 
either France or Germany. Despite this improved eco- 
nomic status the Saarlanders through these many years 
have given evidence in one way or another of their politi- 
cal and cultural kinship with Germany. (nd that brings 
us to the plebiscite scheduled to be held on January 13, 


’ 


Tue Errect IN THE SAAR OF HITLER SUPREMACY IN GERMANY 


The assumption of power by the National Socialist 
government in Germany has complicated somewhat the 
situation in the Saar. As things have turned out the 
plebiscite in the Saar is being interpreted less as a vote 
on the question of reunion with Germany than as a vote 
for or against the Hitler regime. This fact has intro- 
duced many elements of uncertainty into the forthcom- 
ine referendum. In the main, the rights of labor and 


of religion have been preserved in the Saar territory. 
Civic liberties and the freedom of the press and of 
public debate have been maintained. What effect, it is 
being asked, will reunion with Hitler’s Germany have 
upon these elemental human rights? Out of the dis- 
cussion precipitated by this inquiry emerges the three- 
fold question: Shall we, as Saarlanders, vote to join our- 
selves with France, or vote to join ourselves with the 
Third Reich, or vote to continue, as at present, under 
the aegis of the League of Nations? 


Tue Pros anp Cons 


There are those who argue for the maintenance of 
things as they are. This argument, in the main. reflects 
the pro-French view. Hardly a Frenchman can be found 
who will dare to prophecy that the people of the Saar will 
vote for union with France. If this hope was ever enter- 
tained by any considerable number of French people it 
has now been practically abandoned. The unofficial French 
Saar Committee, a private organization, is arguing for 
the maintenance of the status quo. This Committee has 
its headquarters in Paris and the honorary President of 
the Committee is Premier Doumergue. Many Frenchmen 
would like to see a continuance of League administration 
in the Saar for the reason that such an arrangement would 
have the effect of creating a buffer state between Germany 
and France. It is pointed out by the French Saar Com- 
mittee that a Saar vote favorable to Germany would dis- 
rupt the economic cohesion of the Saar Basin and Lor- 
raine with a consequent lowering of the economic status 
of the average Saarlander. The French, of course, are 
mindful of their own interests when they argue for a 
pro-French vote in the Saar, or for a vote in favor of the 
existing situation. The Saar is fifth among the foreign 
customers of France and obviously the loss of a part of 
this business can hardly be viewed with anything but 
concern by the French business man. 

Germany, of course, confidently believes that the Saar- 
lander, if permitted to vote as his conscience dictates, will 
vote for reunion with the German nation. In fact the 
political and economic redemption of the Saar has been 
one of the principal objectives of the Hitler regime. 

The Saar plebiscite, however, will not be decided by 
France nor by Germany, but by the Saarlanders them- 
selves. There is in the Saar a non-partisan body known 
as the Deutsche Front. This organization sponsors a 
vigorous pro-German and pro-Hitler policy. The mem- 
bership of the Deutsche Front is said to be 480,000 out 
of a total population in excess of 800,000. The Deutsche 
Front claims to represent 95.7 per cent of the electorate 
entitled to vote in the elections for the local consultative 
assembly, the Landesrat. The Deutsche Front has as its 
motto “Unser Deutschland.” Three large newspapers in 
Saarbriicken are regarded as organs of the Deutsche 
Front. Among the Saarlanders who are supporting the 
pro-German policies of this organization are a considerable 
number of Catholics who look with genuine misgiving 
upon the ecclesiastical policies of the Hitler government. 
These people presumably desire reunion with Germany 
and the indications are that they will vote for it, although 
their enthusiasm for Germany is tempered by their fears 
lest the Third Reich will adopt policies harmful to the 
Catholic Church, 

The Socialists and Communists of the Saar are antag- 
onistic to the preachments of the Deutsche Front. This 
does not mean that they are anti-German. It means, 
rather, that they are anti-Hitler. It is difficult to predict 
to what extent these groups will influence in any substan- 
tial degree the vote to be cast on January 13. 
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However much these groups within the Saar are in 
conflict with one another the fact remains that the vast 
majority of the Saarlanders are German in culture, lan- 
guage and in political heritage. It appears likely that a 
majority of the people when they step into the voting 
booth will cast their ballots for reunion with Germany. 

The Council set up a plebiscite commission on June 4 
which provides for a thorough supervision of the voting, 
aided by a supreme and district plebiscite tribunals. The 
voting lists are in the custody of the League. Order will 
he preserved during the election period by a police of 
international composition. 


The Florida Lynching 


The lynching which took place in Marianna, Florida, on 
October 27 was unusually atrocious in many aspects. The 
victim was kidnapped from a jail in one state and carried 
into another to be tortured and shot; plans for the lynch- 
ing were made in advance and invitations were issued to 
“all white folks” to come to see the lynching; appeals 
to the governor from the Association of Southern Wo- 
men for the Prevention of Lynching and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People to 
call out the troops in order to prevent the crime were 
casually set one side when the local sheriff said he could 
handle the situation. The crime has aroused a storm of 
protests from all parts of the country. 


Of much significance in relation to the agitation for a 
federal anti-lynching law is the following telegram sent by 
Dr. Will W. Alexander of Atlanta, executive director of 
the Commission on Interracial cooperation to President 
Roosevelt : 


“Since last night's lynching in Jackson County, Florida, 
involves interstate kidnapping you are implored to use 
federal agencies to the limit in apprehension and punish- 
ment of the kidnap murderers. 

“Florida’s forty lynchings in the past twelve years 
without a single conviction indicate that there is no hope 
of action from authorities of that state. 

“Effective federal prosecution of this case as an inter- 
state crime would be a service of major consequence to 
the nation and would have the wholehearted approval of 
thoughtful Southern people. Circumstances of this case 
are peculiarly shocking. Lynching advertised hours in 
advance bringing together thousands of men, women and 
children eager to witness the spectacle. Lynching itself 
reported marked by unspeakable torture and mutilation. 
l.ocal officials apparently indifferent throughout.” 

This statement coming from one who has probably 
made a more careful study of the lynching evil than any 
other man in the South is expected to give fresh impetus 
to the effort to enact a federal anti-lynching law which 
will be again introduced into Congress. The Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of Churches at its 
meeting on March 23, 1934, gave endorsement to the plan 
for federal legislation for the prevention and punishment 
of this crime. 


The Socialist Party Referendum 


The referendum on the new Socialist Declaration of 
Principles is now complete and has resulted in a victory, 
though not a very decisive one, for the left-wing group. 
The Declaration was adopted et the national convention 
of the party last June, after bitter debate. The contest 
centered about two passages. 

The first of these declares that in case of war the 
Socialists will “by agitation and opposition do their best 
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not to be broken up by the war, but to break up the war. 
They will meet war and the detailed plans for war already 
mapped out by the war-making arms of the government, 
by massed war resistance, organized so far as practicable 
in a general strike of labor unions and professional groups 
in a united effort to make the waging of war a practical 
impossibility and to convert the capitalist war crisis into 
a victory for socialism.” 

The second passage, after declaring that “capitalism 
is doomed,” outlines Socialist policy thus: “If it [capital- 
ism] can be superseded by majority vote, the Socialist 
Party will rejoice. If the crisis comes through the denial 
of majority rights after the electorate has given us a 
mandate we shall not hesitate to crush by our labor 
solidarity the reckless forces of reaction and to consolidate 
the Socialist state. If the capitalist system should collapse 
in a general chaos and confusion, which cannot permit 
of orderly procedure, the Socialist Party, whether or not 
in such a case it is a majority, will not shrink from the 
responsibility of organizing and maintaining a government 
under the workers’ rule. True democracy is a worthy 
means to progress; but true democracy must be created 
by the workers of the world.” This passage manifestly 
carries the Party much nearer to the Communist position. 

The vote of delegates in the convention was 99 to 47, 
representing 10,822 and 6,512 party members, respectively. 
In the referendum the result was much closer. In all, 
10,865 persons voted, of whom 5,993 were for the Declar- 
ation and 4,872 against it. It is interesting to note that 
of 14 states in which more than a hundred votes were cast. 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin had large majorities in favor of the Declara- 
tion. On the other hand, Indiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania voted decisively 
against the Declaration; while California, Connecticut, 
and Ohio cast very small majorities against it. 

The “right” and “left” of the party are now far apart. 
To many of the former the party now seems to have 
simply “gone communist.” The effect of the new policy 
will probably not be known for some time. 


The Situation in the Far East 


George H. Blakeslee, professor of history and interna- 
tional relations at Clark University, has prepared a brief 
survey entitled Conflicts of Policy in the Far East, pub- 
lished as World Affairs Pamphlets No. 6 by the Foreign 
Policy Association (New York) and the World Peace 
Foundation (Boston). The “political instability in China” 
apparently due to “the profound transformation .. . 
taking place in that country” is one of the chief reasons 
for the critical situation in the Far East. 

Japen’s most pressing problem is the maintenance of 
her rapidly increasing population in her small, already 
over-crowded territory. The need for raw materials and 
markets has been an important reason for the pressure on 
China. During the last two years military influence has 
hecome dominant in the government. Japan “now controls 
Manchuria strategically, politically and economically,” but 
the country is better administered under Japan than it was 
formerly. Jap:n’s claim to responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Far East seems to involve “a 
right of veto... over any foreign activities in China which 
Japan may regard as inimical to its interests.” The “‘out- 
standing fact” in connection with the forthcoming naval 
conference is Japan’s demand for a larger navy. The 
prospects for success at this conference are discouraging, 
chiefly becaue of “Japan’s demand for greater relative 
naval strength, which apparently is advanced in large part 
in order to gain complete security to carry out policies in 
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the Far East which other states regard as in conflict with 
their treaty rights.” 

Another important factor in Eastern Asia is Russia’s 
attitude. At the present time there is no friction between 
China and Russia, although there are factors which might 
cause trouble if China should become strong. Russia and 
Japan are rivals today, as they have been for 30 years. 
Professor Blakeslee thinks that a Soviet-Japanese war in 
the near future is unlikely. But the situation is “inflam- 
mable and dangerous.” 

The United States has been “‘on the whole . . . particu- 
larly sympathetic . . . toward China.” The chief cause 
of conflict with Japan has been the conflict of policy over 
China, although the race issue has also been an important 
factor. Professor Blakeslee finds the friction between 
Japan and the United States “particularly regrettable since 
it is the real desire of both nations to be friendly.” The 
“most effective means” of settling the difficulties between 
them would be “the development of a strong China, 
friendly to other states and liberal in its economic rela- 
tions.” 

Japan’s action in Manchuria and Jehol has proved that 
the world’s peace machinery and world opinion cannot 
prevent aggression on the part of a strong military power. 
Japan's control of Manchukuo will not prove to be a per- 
manent solution of the problem. For the present, at least, 
the increased military costs of Manchukuo are greater 
than the economic advantages gained by its control. But 
Manchuria alone does not provide either the raw materials 
or the markets which Japan needs. Japan’s trade expan- 
sion, except in China, is already limited and there will 
probably be further restrictions. China might provide an 
enormous market, but.it is doubtful whether this can be 
gained without goodwill between the two countries. Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee concludes: “The way out in Eastern 
Asia is along the path of cooperation, and the nation 
which has most to gain by following this route is Japan.” 


Urban Mortgage Debts 


The American people have a greater stake in the urban 
mortgage debt than in any other single class of investment. 
It is estimated that the total debt in this category approxi- 
mates $36,000,000,000 of which $21,000,000,000 is in home 
mortgages and $15,000,000,000 in mortgages on office 
buildings, apartments, hotels and other urban properties. 
“This is a total greater than the debt of the federal gov- 
ernment, greater than the aggregate total of all local 
government debts, greater than that of any class of 
private or corporate indebtedness, and more than four 
times that of the farm mortgage debt.”' 

The urban mortgage debt constituted in 1921 12.4 per 
cent of all private and public long-term debts, and 21.7 per 
cent in 1931. From 1913 to 1921 the urban mortgage 
debt held by the principal loaning agencies increased from 
$5.151,000,000 to $8.968,000,000, or 74 per cent; by 1929 
it had increased to $27,616,000,000, or 208 per cent; by 
1931 it had beeen reduced to $27,554,000,000 or 0.2 per 
cent.” 

In 1913 the estimated total value of urban real estate 
was $39,300,000,000 of which the urban mortgage debt 
w’s only 13 per cent. In 1921, although the debt had in- 
creased 74 per cent, the value of real estate had increased 
only 64 per cent. By 1929 the debt had increased 208 
per cent but the real estate value had increased only 14 
per cent, or to $73,700,000,000 and the debt was 37.4 per 


1 New York Trust Company /ndex, September 1934, p. 181. 
2Evans Clark, The Internal Debt of the United States, p. 66. 


cent of real estate values. In 1931 real estate values had 
decreased to $61,300,000,000, or about 17 per cent but 
the debt had decreased only 0.2 per cent. 

In 1921 the index of residential rents had increased 59 
per cent over 1913 but in 1929 it had decreased three per 
cent and by 1931 nearly 11 per cent. 

Thus the postwar demand for new buildings up to 1929 
resulted in an increase in the mortgage debt which far 
exceeded the increased value of the assets supporting the 
debt and in the meantime rents were falling. 

In 1930 and 1931 when building and loan associations 
and banks other than mutual savings banks were reducing 
their holdings in urban mortgage indebtedness, life insur- 
ance companies, mutual savings banks and title and mort- 
gage guarantee companies were increasing their holdings. 
In 1932 building and loan associations had 82% per cent 
of their assets in urban mortgages, a decrease of 9% 
per cent since 1913. Mutual savings banks now have 
approximately one-half of their funds in urban mortgages 
compared to 42 per cent in 1913. Insurance companies 
increased their holdings from 19 per cent in 1913 to 30 
per cent of their assets in 1929 and continued to increase 
their holdings in 1930 and 1931. By the end of 1933, 
however, they had reduced their holdings to 24.7 per cent 
of their assets. Urban mortgages constituted only six per 
cent of the assets of banks other than mutual savings 
banks in 1931 and probably they have been still further 
reduced since.’ 


The decline of individual incomes in 1932-1933 to 
about half of those in 1929, decreases in rentals of 40 to 
50 per cent, increased vacancies of 25 per cent, while 
interest and amortization payments and taxes remained 
about the same, brought widespread distress among real 
estate owners and disastrous repercussions in other fields 
of economic activity. Funds for new mortgages were 
restricted and new construction, as reflected in contract 
awards, dropped from $6,628,000,000 in 1928 to $1,256,- 
000,000 in 1933. . 

To help relieve this situation the federal government 
has taken several important steps. In July, 1932, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System was established to 
discount mortgages held by building and loan associations, 
savings banks and insurance companies and to enable them 
te extend additional lodns to home owners. The Home 
Owners Loan Act, approved in June, 1933, set up a Home 
Owners Loan Corporation with a capital of $200,000,000 
and authority to issue $2,000,000,000 in bonds which may 
be exchanged for mortgages. The interest on bonds was 
guaranteed by the government and by an amendment to 
the Act in April, 1934, the principal of the bonds was 
guaranteed. In 1934, the bond issue was also increased 
to $3,000,000,000. By October 1, 1934, the Corporation 
had granted loans to 530,000 home owners amounting to 
over $1,600,000,000. To 200 Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations, privately owned and managed but subject 
to rigid regulation, and other members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System loans totalling $128,053,000 had 
been granted by July 7, 1934. In June, 1934, the National 
Housing Act was passed to encourage repairs, replace- 
ments and new construction of homes. Under this Act 
the government insures private lending agencies against 
loss from loans granted for these purposes. The Public 
Works Administration established by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in 1933 grants loans to limited dividend 
corporations and is authorized to undertake slum clearance 
and low cost housing projects. 
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